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that which is rational. We must explain it as a
failure of man to be faithful to his true self, as a revolt
of the rational being, as such, against reason. If man
be said to be misled by sense, this only means that he
has not properly tested the images through which he
apprehends the objects without him; if he be said
to be carried away by passion, this only means that
he has failed to make clear to himself the conception
of the supreme good which is bound up with his
rational nature.1

Now I think that from one point of view this
doctrine marks a distinct advance upon the psycho-
logy of Plato and Aristotle. It is true, as I have
already indicated, that it leaves out of account the
process of development by which the implicit unity
of man's nature becomes explicit; in other words,
it forgets that, though reason makes man what he
is, he is ever becoming, and has never become com-
pletely rational and self-conscious. But it forces us
to realise that the germinal reason is in him from the
first, that it is the distinctive principle which con-
stitutes, his selfhood, and that, if there were not, even
in his most undeveloped stage such an expression
of the unity of the self, there would be in him no
self, and, strictly speaking, no humanity at alL Even
in the consciousness of an animal there is such a
universal unity, that it would be absurd to treat
1 See BonhSffer, p. 93.